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such and also between the class of individuals representing the old and the 
new species, becomes severe. In the competition between the individuals of 
a species those least fitted to meet their life conditions will succumb in the 
struggle, so that local races or garden varieties, where the selective influence 
of man is brought to bear, are developed ; but the origin of new specific char- 
acters is impossible since the modification obtainable is limited in degree and 
only maintained by sharp selection. In the competition between the new 
species and the parent species, or between the several new species which may 
have originated suddenly from one great species, in the course of a few 
years the weaker species will perish. It is to be assumed that of the vast 
numbers of species which have originated during past ages only the smallest 
fraction have been able to persist. In the struggle for existence species have 
not originated but perished. 

In considering the present theory it must be borne in mind that Professor 
De Vries in speaking of the origin of species by mutation refers to the smal- 
lest differentiable systematic unit — small species, minor species, or specific 
characters and not to the groups of such units which are generally assigned 
the name of species. Such groups represent isolated porti&ns of an original 
series of slightly differing minor species, most of which have become extinct, 
leaving those which remain widely separated. 

Evolutionary writings have been so largely speculative that the appear- 
ance of a work presenting with the theory the evidence of many years of 
laborious and successful experimentation must make a profound impression. 
Such is the contributibn before us. We cannot describe the experiments or 
state the results beyond saying that Professor De Vries seems to have been 
able to observe the origin of fixed specific characters in his cultural experi- 
ments. He feels confident that investigations in other fields will show facts 
analogous to those he has discovered in his study of plants ,and that the same 
law holds good for all forms of life. 

It is difficult to form a final judgment of the significance of this volu- 
minous and profound work, but we are impressed with the fact that Pro- 
fessor De Vries is a keen observer and a reliable theoriser. His propositions 
certainly deserve the attention of all naturalists and their merits will surely 
not remain hidden. p. c. 
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its relations to the past and the present. The tenor of the book is decidedly 
scientific and the facts are — making sufficient allowances for personal equa- 
tions among scholars of different opinions — stated with impartiality and re- 
ilability, although it contains a few passages betraying an animosity against 
traditional orthodoxy, which, if omitted, would have enhanced the dignity of 
this otherwise well-written book. Thus our author observes in the preface 
"that the ensuing chapters are not besprinkled with the name of Abraham," 
adding the reason for such an ommission in Appendix B, which is a conden- 
sation of Noldeke's work 1 on the unhistoricity of Genesis xiv. A few re- 
flections culled from the pages of Mr. Edwards's book will be sufficient for 
its characterisation . 

The Code of Hammurabi is unequivocally the most important ancient 
law book that has as yet been discovered. It is useful to the historian of 
civilisation as well as of the evolution of law, for it is the oldest codification 
that is in existence. The importance of the relation of the Code to Hebrew 
legislation sinks into insignificance in comparison to its intrinsic worth as 
an anthropological and historical monument. 

It presupposes more ancient laws, and happily some of them have been 
preserved. 

The Semitic Babylonians derived their civilisation from the Sumero- 
Accadians, whose language died out about 2000 B. C, but fortunately we are 
in possession of a text book of Accadian which in the Semitic times of 
Babylonia was regarded as a sacred tongue, and was taught in temple schools, 
and used for special sacred purposes as long as Babylonian religion and civi- 
lisation lasted. The great text book of Accadian, which is entitled "Ana 
Ittishu" constitutes our main source of information and contains specimens 
of this ancient tongue, and among them laws which prove that the Acca- 
dians too were in possession of a highly developed jurisprudence. 

We select from the quotations such as refer to family relations, because 
they give us the best insight into the state of civilisation, and when we com- 
pare them to the Code of Hammurabi we learn that civilisation must have 
been considerably advanced in the days of Hammurabi. Punishments had 
grown more humane, and the rights of individuals, especially the weaker 
members of society, slaves and women, are treated with more consideration. 
We read in the Accadian law : 

"If a wife hates her husband and says, 'Thou art not my husband,' into 
the river they shall throw her. 

"Noldeke's contention as to the mythological character of many names 
in Genesis xiv may be fully granted, and yet, we need not for that reason 
doubt that it contains genuine historical reminiscences. Of course, Mr. 
Edwards's position remains true that no definite conclusions can be drawn 
from it. 
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"If a husband says to his wife, 'Thou art not my wife,' half a mina of 
silver he shall weigh out to her." 

How much more considerate is the Code of Hammurabi in sections 142- 
143, which reads as follows : 

"If a woman hate her husband and says, 'Thou shalt not possess me,' 
the reason for her dislike shall be inquired into. If she is careful, and has 
no fault, but her husband takes himself away and neglects her; then that 
woman is not to blame. She shall take her dowry and go back to her father's 
house. 

"If she has not been careful, but runs out, wastes her house and neglects 
her husband; then that woman shall be thrown into the water." 

As to the maltreatment of slaves the Accadian law has the following 
provision : 

"If a man hires a slave, and he dies, or is rendered useless, or is caused 
to run away, or is caused to rebel, or is made ill, then for every day his 
hand shall measure out a half a qa of corn." 

Similar provisions are made in the Code of Hammurabi. If freemen 
are injured the same injury shall be inflicted upon the trespasser, but if the 
injured person be a slave the punishment is considerably less. We read in 
sections 196-201 of the Code of Hammurabi the following enactments: 

"If a man has destroyed the eye of a free man, his own eye shall be 
destroyed. 

"If he has broken the bone of a free man, his bone shall be broken. 

"If he has destroyed the eye of a plebeian, or broken a bone of a ple- 
beian, he shall pay one mina of silver. 

"If he has destroyed the eye of a man's slave, or broken a bone of a 
man's slave, he shall pay half his value. 

"If a man has knocked out the teeth of a man of the same rank, his 
own teeth shall be knocked out. 

"If he has knocked out the teeth of a plebeian, he shall pay one third 
of a mina of silver." 

As to the relation of the Code of Hammurabi to Hebrew legislation we 
must know that our Old Testament contains several law books which rep- 
resent very different ages and have been preserved side by side. They are 
as follows: 

The Book of the Covenant, Exodus xx-xxiii, to which is related Exodus 
xxxiv. 11-26. 

The Book of Deuteronomy. 

The Law of Holiness, Leviticus xvii-xxvi. 

The Priests' Code, which claims to be the balance of the Mosaic legis- 
lation. 

The Priests' Code is for our present purpose the most important con- 
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stituent of the Pentateuhc. In its present shape it has been compiled by 
post-exilic priests and cannot be earlier than the time of Ezra, while it re- 
ceived additions at even later dates. 

The Law of Holiness belongs to the time of Ezekiel. Deuteronomy is 
the law which Hilkiah, the high priest of Jerusalem, professes to have found 
in the Temple in the eighteenth year of Josiah, 621 B. C. 

The Ten Commandments, which are inserted in the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus, are a later addition which cannot be older than the Priests' Code, 
for it refers to the six days of creation (as well as the institution of the 
Sabbath) in the sense in which they were understood in the post-exilic days. 
While the materials for the creation story are drawn from Babylonian stories, 
the conception of its having been completed in six days is a Jewish inter- 
pretation and decidedly un-Babylonian. While the Ten Commandments are 
of comparatively late origin their source is as yet unknown, and we have 
nothing that could thow any light on their author, origin, or circumstances 
of formulation. 

The similarity of Hebrew legislation to the Code of Hammurabi is re- 
markable. The Book of theCovenant for instance begins like the Code of 
Hammurabi. It is supposed to have been given by Yahveh under impressive 
circumstances. Both legislations presuppose three estates. The Babylonians 
know of the freemen, the slaves, and an intermediate class of inhabitants 
called Mash-en-kak, which later corresponds to the Hebrew Ger, translated 
in the English version "stranger," and meaning a sojourner or client who 
did not enjoy the right of citizenship, yet stood under the protection of the 
law. In the Book of the Covenant this sojourner or Ger shall not be 
wronged or oppressed. He is simply recommended to mercy. In Deuteron- 
omy he is still a mere object of pity, while the Book of the Covenant directs 
that the flesh torn by wild animals should be given to the dogs to be eaten. 
The more humane Deuteronomist allows it to be given to the Ger. The time 
of the Priests' Code, however, is sufficiently advanced to recognise the rights 
of the Ger, and it provides that there shall be one law for both the Ger and 
the freeborn Israelite. 

f he Psychology of Child Development, with an Introduction by John 
Dewey. By Irving King, sometime Fellow of Philosopy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Instructor in Psychology and History of Edu- 
cation in Pratt Institute. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
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